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THE ALDINE. 



THE ALPINE WORLD. 

The Alps are a world in themselves. Lying mid- 
way between Northern and Southern Europe, they 
present characteristics of climate, vegetation, and 
animal life unknown to other mountain ranges ; from 
the wood-skirted frontier — from the pleasant hill- 
region which forms their first elevation above the 
plains, up to their snow-covered pinnacles, they 
sustain infinitely 
various forms of 
life. The walk of 
half a day con- 
ducts the travel- 
er from the lux- 
urious chestnut 
grove, where the 
Italian lizards 
sport on the sun- 
ny walls, to the 
dwarfed vegeta- 
tion and stunted 
animal forms of 
the Polar region. 
Even in those 
regions of eter- 
nal snow, which 
we generally pic- 
ture to ourselves 
as the frozen 
abode of death, 
even there, life is 
abundant, and 
developes a won- 
der ful house- 
holdry and an 
almost incredible 
endurance . — 
What an infinite 
scale of animal 
forms within the 
compass of a few 
square miles; — 
from the power- 
ful gei en eagle, 
who makes his 
cradle in the mor- 
ning cloud, and 
spies his minute 
prey in the 
chasm a mile be- 
neath, to the 
little glacier-flea, 
that lives in the 
bristly, hair-like 
splinters of the 
icy seas; from the 
timid chamois to 
the microscopic 
forms of the 
crimson snow ! 

The Swiss Alps, 
to which this 
article especially 
refers, form a part 
of that mountain 
range which 
stretches from 
the coasts of Ge- 
noa through Sar- 
dinia, Lombardy, 
Switzerland, The 
Tyrol, Illyria, and 
deep into the Ot- 
toman Territory, 
and pushes far 
into Germany, 
Italy, and France. 
The grandest 
peaks and com- 
binations of mountain forms are found in Switzer- 
land, where the Monte Rosa, next to Monte Blanc the 
highest peak in Europe, towering to the height of 
1 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, looks down 
upon a group of brothers and sisters, only a little 
less aspiring. With an average elevation of 8,000 
feet, the Swiss Alps form a vast rock wall between 
the Germanic and Romanic nations, and in their 
numberless peaks, cliffs, chasms and ramifications, 
present a wonderful miniature of the earth's crust, 
where we may read, as on tables of stone, the history 
of those vast revolutions and convulsions through 
which our globe has passed. As their substance is 



not that of the plains, as these show an infinite 
variety of soil and rock-formation, so every kind of 
vegetable and animal life to be found within their bor- 
ders exhibits a peculiar mountain character. Here the 
air, the winds, the heat and cold, plant and creature, 
lake and stream, differ from those of the plains, and 
make up a new world, full of its own beauty, com- 
pressing into a narrow space natural phenomena 
which elsewhere are scattered over continents. 




VIEW IN THE SURENEN PASS, SWITZERLAND. 

Along the northern borders of these mountains, 
the enterprising Swiss have developed their sturdy 
civilization. The lower zones are dotted with cities, 
villages and hamlets, where art, science, and industry 
flourish under the protection of civil liberty; and 
higher still, there is scarcely a rock that can shelter a 
hut, scarcely a hand's breadth of wretched pasturage, 
which shepherd or goatherd has not put to use. But 
high above the last tributary fleck of grass, to which 
the herdsboy leads or drives his flock, tower in eter- 
nal freedom the peaks and pinnacles of the upper 
Alps. Cold and majestic, like the gods of Scandi- 
navian mythology, they refuse to serve the human 



race. The puny lord of creation is a stranger among 
them ; intelligence, weakly housed in flesh, is here re- 
pulsed b)^ the passive resistance of colossal matter; 
and in the midst of countries which have been sub- 
dued for ages to human culture and civilization, rises 
an almost unknown world. For even now, though en- 
gineers explore its valleys and passes, in search of the 
most covenient track for the cosmopolitan locomo- 
tive, and though hundreds of tourists, from every 

region under hea- 
ven, emulate the 
chamois and its 
hardy hunters in 
their daring ex- 
plorations, a deep 
mystery still sits 
brooding over 
many an Alpine 
region. Immense 
tracts of Alpine 
territory have yet 
never been trod- 
den by the foot 
of man, and thou- 
sands of name- 
less peaks rise 
into an atmos- 
phere which has 
never, since the 
world was made, 
heard the sound 
of a human voice. 
Great seas of ice 
arch their frozen 
waves, which no 
man has ever ex- 
plored. No natu- 
ralist has observ- 
ed the vegetable 
and animal life 
that is lurking in 
their rocky is- 
lands. Between 
the area of the 
upper Alps lie 
many valleys 
which are less 
known than the 
shores of the re- 
motest islands of 
the north seas. 

One of the prin- 
cipal character- 
istics of Swiss 
scenery are the 
vast forests that 
clothe the moun- 
tain sides ; for al- 
though the plains 
have long been 
stripped of these 
noble ornaments, 
and devoted to 
agriculture and 
pasturage, their 
ancient Alpine 
seats are still pre- 
served. The im- 
mense Duben- 
wald, at the en- 
trance of the 
Turtmanthal in 
Valois, though 
insignificant in 
comparison with 
the forests of 
America, is a 
majestic remnant 
of the primeval 
woods. The val- 
ley road winds for miles under its embowering 
arches, and it is more than a day's journey in 
circumference. Thousands of its noble pines and 
larches stand erect in death, the hunting-ground of 
the curious woodpecker; while the blackberry, the 
strawberry, sprouting high out of the rich woody 
mould, and the wild-rose and the grape-vine lux- 
uriantly interknit, give it the aspect oi some vast 
tropical forest, where the bright orchis lets down her 
flowery lamps into the green and damp obscurity 
about the moss-grown trunks. Young trees sprout 
at the feet of patriarchs five centuries old, from whose 
decaying arms droop long festoons of sea-green moss. 
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beneath which the fox and the wild-cat lurk and" 
range for prey. 

That part of Switzerland which is drained by the 
Rhone and its tributaries abounds in remarkable 
valley formations, of the most diverse shapes and 
characteristics. Some bear a close resemblance to 
immense vats; others are like vast furrows, which 
penetrate for miles, between huge ridges of barren 
rock, into the ver}^ heart of the Alps, and lose them- 
selves among the ruins of earlier peaks. In the 
centre of each of these valleys runs a chasm, half- 
choked with fragments of rock and broken tree- 
trunks ; this con- 
ducts the water 
drained from the 
sides into the low- 
er region of lakes 
and streams. The 
canton of Grau- 
biinden contains 
one hundred and 
fifty of these val- 
le3^s. Ascending 
the rocky chan- 
nel, which is in 
most cases nearly 
dry the greater 
part of the sum- 
mer, the traveler 
will find his view 
limited by craggy 
precipices or steep 
slopes, which the 
rain and spring 
torrents have gul- 
lied out into mini- 
ature chasms and 
ravines. At every 
step his path be- 
comes more nar- 
row and more dif- 
ficult, and it seems 
as if, there was no 
outlet to the pass. 
But suddenly, at 
the head of the 
gorge, the earth 
and sky once more 
widen out before 
him. Like a sweet 
pastoral, the green 
valley, with its 
lake of darker 
green, stretches 
out to the foot of 
the distant peaks. 
Dark forests of 
beech and fir skirt 
the lake margin 
here and there, 
and recede to- 
wards the Alpine 
background of the 
lovely picture. 

The color of the 
Alpine lakes va- 
ries in different lo- 
calities from dark 
to light green, and 
from deep blue to a 
turbid white. The 
depth of man}^ of 
them has never 
been determined, 
and the character 
of their basins re- 
mains a matter of 
conjecture. The 

peasants believe them to be fathomless ; and, with a 
tendency to the marvelous, common to simple folk, 
people them with fish of unnatural size and shapes. 
Nothing can be more romantic than the scenery about 
many of these lakes. Here and there, perhaps, a wild 
runawa}^ torrent plunges over a projecting cliff"; here 
and there a thinner waterfall trembles like a misty 
shower from the overhanging rock, and makes a sil- 
very ripple on the placid green surface. Isolated 
rocks project into the water, forming bays, promon- 
tories, and islands. Along the shore may be seen a 
few scattered huts, grouped here and there into a 
little village — the homes of fishermen or shepherds, 
who earn a scanty and precarious living on the lake 
or on the green slopes of the neighboring mountains. 



Not the least among the attractions of Alpine 
scener}^ are the cascades and waterfalls to which al- 
lusion has just been made. During the melting of 
the snows in spring, and after a heav}^ fall of rain in 
summer, they hang from ever}- rocky wall. Each has 
individual character — its own form, color, and voice. 
One plunges its heavy column, with a deadened, mel- 
ancholy rumble, into a cavernous basin, which it has 
hollowed out for itself by the trampling of its rest- 
less feet; sun-lit where it leaps over the rock, it 
changes to a silvery gray as it meets the fantastic 
shapes of spray which rise from the cavern where the 



of Ossianic phantoms, or the vaporing kindred of 
Undine. 

It is not pleasant to think that railroads are spoil- 
ing the romance of Alpine travel. To be sure, only 
idiots would rush through Switzlerland by rail, but 
there are so many idiots among tourists that other 
means of travel grow every year more limited ; and, 
as railroads seek the lowest passes, or go under- 
ground, the number of tourists who really see the 
Alps will constantly diminish. The pictures given, in 
connection with this article, show what they gain 
who make the tour on foot, or by the old-fashioned 

diligence ; and 
also, what they 
lose who travel by 
way of the Mont 
Cenis tunnel. 




- ^:----^ KNOWLEDGE. 



Knowledge was 
conferred on man, 
for a nobler pur- 
pose than to be 
made a mere in- 
strument to sup- 
ply his temporal 
wants. lis source 
is in heaven, its 
aspirings are ce- 
lestial, and it is an 
outrage on the 
dignity of the 
Donor, were we to 
degrade that glo- 
rious gift, which 
He intended to 
shine as a light to 
the world, into a 
mere kitchen fire, 
by which to Avarm 
our earthen pot. 
Therefore our 
teacher, Rabbi Za- 
dock, tells us, 
' Prostitute not thy 
talents ; look not 
upon them as giv- 
en thee for the 



purpose 
enabling 
gain the 



only of 
thee to 
pittance 



THE LOFFLER PEAK, TYROL. 

sunlight never penetrates. You may hear another, 
concealed from view by intervening woods, till sud- 
denly you come to a clearing, and catch a glimpse of 
shimmering white between the boughs. Another 
springs over a projecting shelf, clear of the rock, and 
seems to hang in the air. Shooting far over the 
lofty precipice, it scatters in a shower of pearly 
drops, which appear to descend with difficulty ; but 
once on the ground, the stream gathers up its scat- 
tered forces and runs merrily down the mountain, as 
if nothing had happened. Seen from a little distance, 
on a moonlight evening, these " rain-cascades," as 
they are called, present a ghostly appearance ; lis- 
tening to the hollow murmuring sound, one might 
easily imagine them to be the fluttering garments 



thou requirest for 
thy daily support. 
What! though 
thou art poor as 
thou art learned, 
though thy unre- 
mitting toil does 
not procure thee 
wherewithal t o 
supply the wants 
of thy sinking 
frame, still perse- 
vere in thy noble 
disinterestedness ; 
be firm in the re- 
liance on thy God, 
and do not en- 
danger thy eternal 
happiness for a 
few short and fleet- 
ing enjoyments of 
this life.' Hillel, 
who was himself 
so poor that his 
utmost labor as a 
wood-cutter bare- 
ly supplied him with food, has left thee a precept 
which demands thy full attention. He said, 'Who- 
soever abuseth the Crown perisheth — not in this 
world only, for here it is the common lot of all man- 
kind to die ; but he deprives himself of life everlast- 
ing, and shuts himself up from that happiness, which 
is the certain reward of him who has fought the good 
fight of virtue and piety, not influenced by vanity, or 
subdued by poverty, but upheld by the grace of his 
God.' He further said ' Consider not thy learning as 
a diadem for thy aggrandizement, nor as a hatchet to 
labor with.' Hillel, likewise, said, ' He who abuseth 
the crown perisheth.' Hence thou art taught that 
whosoever degrades the Law into a source of profit, 
depriveth himself of life. — Ethics of the Fathers. 



